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16. Analogous instances are by no means rare, in which, by a
convenient looseness, the phraseology of quantity is misapplied
in the same manner as in the case of probability. The simplest
example is that of colour. When we describe the colour of
one object as bluer than that of another, or say that it has more
green in it, we do not mean that there are quantities blue and
green of which the object's colour possesses more or less; we
mean that the colour has a certain position in an order of colours
and that it is nearer some standard colour than is the colour
with which we compare it.
Another example is afforded by the cardinal numbers. We
say that the number three is greater than the number two, but
we do not mean that these numbers are quantities one of which
possesses a greater magnitude than the other. The one is
greater than the other by reason of its position in the order of
numbers; it is further distant from the origin zero. One number
is greater than another if the second number lies between zero
and the first.
But the closest analogy is that of similarity.   When we say
of three objects A, B, and C that B is more like A than C is, we
mean, not that there is any respect in which B is in itself quan-
titatively greater than C, but that, if the three objects are placed
in an order of similarity, B is nearer to A than C is.   There are
also, as in the case of probability, different orders of similarity.
For instance, a book bound in blue morocco is more like a book
bound in red morocco than if it were bound in blue calf; and a
book bound in red calf is more like the book in red morocco than
if it were in blue calf.   But there may be no comparison between
the degree of similarity which exists between books bound in
red morocco and blue morocco, and that which exists between
books bound in red morocco and red calf.   This illustration
deserves special attention, as the analogy between orders of
similarity and probability is so great that its apprehension will
greatly assist that of the ideas I wish to convey.    We say
that one argument is more probable than another (i.e. nearer to
certainty) in the same kind of way as we can describe one object
as more like than another to a standard object of comparison.
17. Nothing has been said up to this point which bears on
the question whether probabilities are ever capable of numerical
comparison.   It is true of some types of ordered series that